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ANCIENT MUSIC. 


CONTINUED. 


From what we have said in our former 
Numbers it is evident, that the musical 
planetary week of the ancients, or, what is 
the same thing, a series of consonances un- 
der the form of fifths or fourths, is the foun- 
dation of every diatonic system. It has also 
been shewn, that their scale admitted no 
difference either as to their tones, or their 
semitones; that is, neither a major and mi- 
nor tone, nor a major and minor semitone, 
every tone containing the same quantity, 
and every semitone the same. In order 
therefore to form anything like a correct 
idea of the music of the ancients, of the 
Hebrews for instance, we must figure 
to ourselves in the first place a music 
founded upon the proportions we have al- 
ready stated, and which alone form all 
their various scales that have come down 
to us. It is also essential to conceive of a 
music admitting only of simple melody, a 
chant or song of one single part, unaccom- 
panied with other different chants or coun- 
ter parts, which could only enfeeble or 
counteract the expression of the primitive 
chant adapted to the words. Finally, this 
melody, thus free from all counterparts and 
other modern inventions, called harmony 
or counterpoint, must also, by a necessary 
consequence, be supposed to be unrestrained 
in its progressions, phrases, and termina- 
tions. Such was the simplicity of their 
chants, and the distinctness of utterance 
required in their performance, that, with 
such habits and such tastes, they could not 
for a moment tolerate music in parts or 
what we call accompaniment or harmony. 
To them the finest trio, and much more a 
full chorus, would seem but confusion ; 
and have something like the same effect, 
which would be produced on our ears by 
hearing either poetry or prose repeated by 
several readers at the same time, each with 
his own peculiar tone of voice and manner 
of speaking. We are told that the Chinese 
at the present day, listen with great in- 
difference to the finest strains of modern 
European imusic of several parts or full 
harmony. How in fact would the an- 
cients, with whom song was but a strong 
expression of the words, willingly lend an 
ear to expressions differing among them- 
selves, and often quite contradictory ? 
With them a single expression, and that 
the best possible, was the principal object 
of music, and not, as with us, the result 
of many expressions, the concordance of 
high, low, and intermediate sounds, form- 








ing between them divers chants or melo- 


dies accumulated upon the same given 
words. Such expressions, even upon our 
own ideas, and according to the highest 
modern refinements, must be essentially 
contrary one to the other in various re- 
spects. ‘They, and especially the Hebrews, 
used many instruments different from ours, 
and all of the kind called stable, which of 
course afforded none but exact intonations, 
determined by established proportions, and 
conformed to the natural tones of the voice. 
They were utter strangers to the doctrine 
of temperament, which governs our keyed 
instruments, whereby all the semitones are 
alike neutral, that is, neither major nor 
minor, and most of the intervals altered, 
constrained, and out of their natural pro- 
portions. And if a music so artificial and 
complicated as ours by its multiplicity of 
simultaneous expressions, often contradict- 
ing and destroying each other, can yet af- 
ford us so much delight, it is easy to con- 
ceive, that a music so simple and ex- 
pressive, as we have described, should have 
produced on the oriental nations impres- 
sions more profound, exquisite, and dura- 
ble ; the effect, to speak more correctly, of 
an expression suited to the subject, and a 
poetry animated by a single melody. At 
any rate, it is remarkable that the wonder- 
ful and almost miraculous effects of an- 
cient music, of which we have heard so 
much, not alone from poets, but from the 
sober historians and grave philosphers of 
Greece and Rome in their most enlightened 
periods, were produced, as we have every 
reason to believe, when counterpoint or 
music in different parts was wholly un- 
known. Ifa single melody then, performed 
by a single voice and a single harp perhaps, 
could have afforded such extreme delight 
and produced effects, which we are al- 
most constrained to believe fabulous, ought 
we not to pause and consider what we 
have gained by our boasted refinements ; 
by our modern complications and scientific 
intricacies? Shall we give them up as 
worthless and worse even, or shall we not 
rather exert ourselves still to improve and 
perfect our inventions and render them pro- 
ductive of all the great results, of which 
we believe them capable? Much un- 
doubtedly remains yet to be accomplished. 
It would seem as if we must render our 
discoveries and refinements a little more 
subservient to nature and conformable to 
pristine simplicity, or cease longer to view 
them as real improvements. We cannot 
now pursue our reflections-further on this 
subject. 

What has been said may-serve perhaps 
to prevent false notions, if not to incul- 
cate correct ones, respecting the music of 





to give some idea of the music appropria- 
ted by the Hebrews to the Psalms; but there 
remains no monuments or specimens of it 
to enlighten us on the subject, and the 
music of the modern Jews cannot furnish 
us with them. ‘This nation, after the de- 
struction of its temple, scattered by single 
families over the face of the whole earth, 
could preserve neither their chants nor the 
principles on which they were constructed 
by their fathers. ‘The music, in which 
modern Jews chant their Psalms, is not 
uniform, and the same in all countries. 
It is only an ancient melody borrowed from 
the respective nations among whom they 
have had or still have their synagogues. 
The melody of the Portuguese or Spanish 
Jews is different from that of the Jews es- 
tablished at Rome or Venice : that of the 
German Jews is neither Italian or Spanish, 
and yet differs from that of the Jews re- 
siding in other countries, It may be in 
the East perhaps, that we must search for 
the traces of the ancient Hebrew chant. 
We know there are many Jews settled at 
Jerusalem, of whom some are natives, and 
others have come from different countries 
to finish their days there and be buried 
with their fathers. As the European mu- 
sic has never been admitted into Palestine, 
we may perhaps find among the ancient 
Jewish families there, if not chants of high 
antiquity, at least some specimens or prin- 
ciples, which may give us some idea of 
the ancient Hebrew music. We may 
however, take it for granted, that the chant, 
whatever it was, was very simple, and of 
the diatonic genus, limited also to just in- 
tonations, employing only intervals the 
least complicated, and best calculated to 
form a melody independent of counter- 
point, sustaining itself alone by the reflect- 
ed distribution of the sounds composing it ; 
different indeed from our modern melodies, 
which are always relative to counterpoint, 
and in which every sound is rather con- 
ceived and considered as the upper part or 
air of some particular base understood, 
than as a member of that successive har- 
mony of sounds, which constituted the 
melody of the ancients. M. 





“Many varieties of living creatures I 
saw in Grand Cario;” says Blunt; “ but 
the most ingenious was a nest of serpents, 
of two feet long, black and ugly, which, 
when their keeper came to handle them, 
would not permit him, but ran away and 
hid themselves in a hole. ‘Then he would 
take up his cittern and play upon it; and 
the serpents, hearing the music, came all 
crawling to his feet, and began. to climb 
up him, till he gave over playing, then 





the ancients generally: It was our desire 





away they ran again.” 
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[For the Musical Gazette.] 


Mr. Epitor— 

A Country Clergyman complains bitter- 
ly in your first number, of ‘“ the too often 
wretched adaptation of the MUSIC to the 
poetry,’ used in our public worship; and 
proceeds in no very courteous manner, to 
lay the whole blame of this evil (anda 
great evil it assuredly = on the unhappy 
wights, known as the leaders of our choirs. 

He more than hints that this whole class 
is composed of men “ who are destitute of 
a suitable education—” ‘who have no 
extent of comprehension—’’who “ read and 
think by piece-meal.” He will scarcely 
allow them even ‘‘a garnish of brains,” 
and in spite of their ‘ pretension of wisdom 
and of taste,” all they can boast of, is 
‘vox (et) preeterea nihil.” 

Being personally interested in this mat- 
ter, 1am not qualified to be an impartial! 
judge, how far this sweeping denunciation 
may be true; your readers and the public 
must decide for themselves: but even if it 
should be found that the description will 
justly apply to most who fill the office, I 
must be allowed to ask, is it not what 
might be expected ? 

Your correspondent requires that a lead- 
er of a choir should be possessed of a 
‘considerable degree”’ of literary knowl- 
edge—that he should have received ‘‘a pre- 
vious education, preparatory to such an 
undertaking’’—that he should have given 
to music as a science, ‘‘no little degree of 
abstract thought, and investigation.” 

This is all very well, but I would ask, 
how is aman so qualified, to be remunera- 
ted for all his sacrificeshe has made? If 
he live in the country, perhaps, by a salary 
varying from fifty to a hundred dollars 
per annum; if in the city, he may get 
fifty dollars more; and if he is competent 
to conduct the performance as an Organist, 
an addition of another hundred dollars. 

I know that in the larger eities, a much 
higher salary is in some few instances 
given; but it is only to men who stand 
high in the profession, and these form the 
exceptions, and not the rule. 

I repeat therefore, that it is not to be ex- 
pected that men educated with a view to 
music as a Profession, should fill the office 
in the greater part of our choirs; and that 
the majority of our choristers will still be 
found occupied during the week on the 
farm, or in the counting room, or work 
shop. 

I have at the outset admitted the evil of 
which your correspondent complains, and I 
am quite willing that the leader of the choir 
should come in for his fair proportion of 
the blame ; but I must be pardoned if I ex- 
press my conviction that at least as much 
will attach to the pulpit as to the orchestra. 

I believe itis very rarely the case that a 
leader enters the church on the Sabbath 
with a previous knowledge of what is to 
be sung, and it is altogether unreasonable 
to expect him to be able, during the short 
time occupied by the clergyman in reading 
the hymn, to select a tune which shall in 
all respects be appropriate to the words ; or 





that having selected one, the choir should 


| simultaneously, and without any previous 
rehearsal of the tune.with the hymn, give to 
each line its proper expression and effect. 
| I believe that it would go very far to remedy 
'the evil complained of, were every minister 
|to adopt the plan of forwarding to the 
‘leader of the choir, a list of the hymns, in 
season to allow him to rehearse them with 
the choir previous to the Sabbath. I be- 
lieve that much of the incongruity com- 
plained of, originates in want of fore- 
thought in this respect. Let your corres- 
pondent adopt this plan, and if after a fair 
trial, he should still have just cause of 
complaint, let him use his influence in 
placing in the orchestra, a man whose edu- 
cation and taste and judgment shall quali- 
fy him for the office he is to fill. 
A City CuorisTEr. 


[For the Musical Gazette.] 


Mer. Enviror— 


I read in your paper of May 30th, the 
fact stated that all animals appear to be 
delighted with music. This brought to 
my mind an occurrence that happened not 
long ago in my neighborhood, which per- 
haps, you may think worth while to in- 
sert in the Gazette. 

Mr. A., very much of a musical man, 
and in some degree eccentric, purchased a 
shoat from a drove that came from the 
western country ; probably from the state 
of New-York. He was a well shaped 
animal, but nothing very peculiar appear- 
ed in his formation. He was kept well, 
and, in due time, became a very respectable 
swine. About three months, I believe, be- 
fore he was killed, Mr. A., who never neg- 
lected any of his dumb beasts, and kept 
his pigs as tame as his cat, while he was 
one day rubbing this hog with a stick, as 
he lay grunting in the sty, sat up the note 
of Sweet Home. The porker instantly 
started up on his fore feet, pricked up his 
ears, and sitting upon his haunches, listen- 
ed attentively and, apparently, with much 
satisfaction to the music. Mr. A. then 
ceased his song, and the animal gradually 
sunk down and became sluggish, as before. 
The music was again renewed, but the 
tune changed to Marseilles Hymn. Up 
sprang the hog again, champed, frothed, 
shook and snapped his ears! His owner 
now stepped away, and standing at a little 
distance, struck up A little farm well tilled, 
§c. when the hog began to caper and 
flounced around the yard like a colt, occa- 
sionally stopping against Mr. A. and rais- 
ing up his snout, showing evident signs of 
musical taste, pleasure and gratification. 
Mr. A. after this had no little amusement 
in this way, but frequently gave these 
concerts. 

But my friend, neighbor A, after a while, 
found that he, in all his eccentricity of 
pleasure and amusement, like others, must 
submit to the changes that perpetually are 
happening. “Killing time,” as the yankee 
farmers call it, drew nigh, and there was a 
question, what should be done with poor 





porky? A. could not bear to see his old 











‘‘ musical companion,” as he himself was 
wont to call him, die. No, not for ten 
thousand times his worth, would he wit- 
ness the pouring out of his blood! Nor 
would his family taste of his flesh. It was 
thereupon determined to sell the greasy 
amateur to a butcher, and this favorite 
brute was soon offered up at the shambles 
where no music is wont to be heard, save 
that of the cleaver and handsaw. But it 
caused a wonderful change in my sensitive 
neighbor ; for he never ate meat afterwards, 


'and has become a thorough-going Graham- 


ite. S. H. 





[For the Musical Gazette.] 
THE SKEPTIC. 
“ The farce is o’er, sir.” —Dandini, 

Some one has said that “to write an 
Oratorio in these latter days, is at least a 
proof. of disinterestedness: for the Com- 
posercannot look for any reward more solid 
than fame.” Now if this be true, we are 
sorry for Mr. Russert. If his sole re- 
muneration for the toil and trouble which 
he has had in preparing his Oratorio, be 
the very questionable fame which he will 
derive from it, his case is indeed a pitiable 
one. ‘The “ Skeptic’’ was performed three 
times, and as the papers good naturedly 
said ‘‘ with success.” This “success” 
simply means that it was played before re- 
spectable, though not numerous audiences, 
with applause. But even the vanity of 
Mr. Russett cannot mislead him so far as 
to suppose that the indiscriminate appro- 
hation bestowed each evening upon his 
production, was any criterion of its merits. 
Had the greatest work of the greatest 
master been presented, the applause could 
not have been louder or more frequent. A 
few zealous, but mis-judging friends, and 
young gentlemen, with /ove-locks and large 
canes, arranging themselves: judiciously, 
and determined to support any perform- 
ance, will generally carry their point, for 
most persons will not take the trouble to 
think for themselves, and those who do 
prefer remaining silent to expressing dis- 
approbation publicly. 

It would be a useless expenditure of 
words to attempt any thing like a critical 
examination of the ‘‘ Skeptic” even if we 
had acopy ofitat hand. The oft reitera- 
ted charge of plagiarism against Mr. R. 
will not in our opinion apply here: for we 
feel sure that nothing like it can be found 
in the works of any composer living or 
dead: in short, we must say, that a com- 
position so utterly beneath contempt has 
never within our knowledge been foisted 
upon the public. Mr. Russett seems to 
have been totally unaware of what he was 
about. He has selected words from Dr. 
Youne’s and SxHettey’s works, and re- 
written them according to his own ideas of 
poetry. Now, though he has made a most 
terrible jumble, there still remains enough of 
the beauty of the original to deserve to be 
wedded to something like music; and per- 
haps Mr. R. tninks it is music that he has 
set them to: if so, he is incorrigible,—and 
judging from this specimen of his powers 





in sacred composition, we should not be 
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surprised if his next work was an adapta- 
tion of our National Air to the Decalogue. 

We would disclaim all intention of 
blaming the Directors of the “ Musicat Iy- 
stitute’ for bringing out the “ Skeptic.” 
They thought that they were complying 
with the public wish, and, from the known 
popularity of Mr. Russett, they had every 
reason to believe that his Oratorio would 
be very successful, and that they should 
reap arich harvest. If they have been dis- 
appointed, the fault is certainly not theirs, 
for they must have worked upon it with a 
patience truly praiseworthy. The vocal 
department was as perfect as it could well 
be—the instrumental much improved after 
the first night—and indeed the whole per- 
formance evinced on the part of the Society 
the laudable intention of making the best of 
a bad bargain. We wish them all possible 
success, and trust there is no harm in 
hoping, that their next production will be 
one better worth their attention. 8. L 





[For the Musical Gazette. ] 
THE SKEPTIC, 

There has been no little speculation and 
controversy relative to this Oratorio. ‘The 
Salem papers have got quite by the ears 
about it, and there seems to be a partisan 
spirit among the sons of Aarmony in that 
sober city, on the subject, some portion of 
which partakes more of the burletta confu- 
ria, than of the dolce, moderato or maestoso. 
Mr. Russell, to whom we would do justice, 
let prejudice in others work as it will, isa 
very powerful and effective vocalist in his 
own peculiar way, and his way, or man- 
ner of performance, is surely his own ; be- 
longs to his very self, and original, we be- 
live; for there is none like him, to draw 
even his most inveterate enemies after him ; 
whom he has power to charm in the very 
heat of their violence, execration and 
bitterness. As a composer, not much has 
been said of him, until he thought proper 
to try his talents at an Oratorio. He se- 
lected his subject, and his poetry he took 
from sundry authors, supplying the con- 
nection, wherever necessary, from his own 
invention. He would have done better, 
had he applied to some talented devotee of 
Parnassus, to have furnished him with a 
regular written poem. ~ But, ardent, im- 
patient and confident in his own ability, like 
all young aspirants, he felt equal to the task 
of accomplishing whatever he desired. He 
wrote his Skeptic in portions, as he could 
find opportunity to attend to it, and at 
length gave it to the public in an unfinish- 
ed state. 'The hounds were all out, ready to 
seize upon the victim, the moment it was 
known to be abroad. They attacked it 
from Capo to Coda, with their merciless 
fangs, determined on its annihilation; but 
it sull lives in health and soundness. 

There are some, who, having been de- 
lighted with the compositions of Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, King, Neu- 
komm, and other great masters, can givé no 
credit to such daring adventurers as Rus- 
sell. ‘‘ His audaciousness,” they say, ‘is 
sufficient to condemn him; he has no 
business to attempt the thing, and we will 











not allow him merit.” But these are the 
expressions of the envious, and uncharita- 
ble. It is agreed that the Skeptic has 
faults; but it has also its beauties. It has 
some strange harmony; but, tell us, you 
who pretend to such nicety, knowledge, 
and taste on this point, have you never 
seen the like in the writings of some, or 
all, of the above named authors ?~And 
have they, none of them, borrowed occa- 
sionally ? which, though, unattended with 
proof, is a charge against Russell, and in 
which he is thought to stand alone, never 
to be forgiven. 

When speaking of the Skeptic, there is 
an affected contempt set up by some, 
whose opinions, had they candor enough 
to acknowledge their ignorance, would 
have no weightin the community. If this 
Oratorio was published, we might then 
judge more accurately of its merits; but, 
although it has faults, it has also many re- 
deeming qualities, and is far from being 
common-place, as some assert. It is said in 
some of the papers, that it has been wrong- 
fully ‘ foisted upon the public’”’—Why so, 
we ask, any more than others that might 
be named, and about the merits and origi- 
nality of which there are sundry opinions ? 
Shew the wrong, the special wrong, there 
is in this exhibition. If there be any 
‘foisting,”’ any imposition upon the public, 
it is done by pretenders to criticism, whose 
boasting and whose efforts have ended in 
mere wind and words. 

It is understood that Mr. Russell is about 
publishing this work—when that is done, 
a fair, just and consistent criticism of its 
merits and demerits may be made out.— 
For any one, now to attempt writing a 
critique, without having the composition 
before him, would be evident folly. Some, 
nevertheless, have undertaken it ; but, find- 
ing themselves without either the book 
or the knowledge, they, affectedly cry, 
“fudge! contemptible!” and give it up. 
So the sapient critic comes to a cadence, 
and this weighty, mighty matter, this 
thunderbolt of annihilation against Russell 
and his Skeptic, is is what ?—‘ tink- 
ling brass, an empty sound.” H.— 








[For the Musical Gazette. ] 
ORGANS AND ORGANISTS, 

Knowledge, Taste and Experience are 
indispensable requisites in making this no- 
ble instrument subservient and conducive 
to the purposes of devotion. Judgment and 
discretion are alike requisite in calling forth 
its powers, and in applying them with 
propriety and effect to the solemnity of the 
occasion; to preserve its dignity, light 
pointed movements should not be permit- 
ted. ‘The intention of this instrument is to 
impress the mind with serious sentiments; 
and unless the real design for which an 
Organ is placed in a church, be constantly 
kept in view, nothing is more likely to 
happen than an abuse of this noble instru- 
ment, so as to render it rather an obstruc- 
tion to, than an assistance in the good pur- 
poses for which it is intended. ‘The repu- 
tation of being a good Organist, requires 
no small degree of talent, which, in the 











present existing state of musical knowledge 
in our country, very few can be sup- 
posed to possess. In Congregations where 
chants and voluntaries are used, the Or- 
ganist should recollect, and the impression 
should be constantiy upon his mind, that 
he is not playing in a theatre, to excite the 
vain applause of the multitude; but in the 
house of his Maker, in whose presence he 
is, and to whose praise and glory ali his 
efforts should be directed ; his music should 
be solemn, yet cheerful, and adapted to the 
circumstances of the occasion; not too 
varied, to excite weariness ; not too light 
to promote levity ; but sufficiently learn- 
ed to please the ears of the most fas- 
tidious, yet not so recondite, but that in 
it the most uninformed might experience 
satisfaction ; to which men might listen 
with delight, and Angels with complacency. 

The following remarks from a celebra- 
ted Divine, to a venerable Prelate of the 
Episcopal Church, will be found higly in- 
teresting, and worthy of strict cbservance. 


First. ‘ An Organist should always keep in mind, that 
neither the ‘time nor place is suitable for exhibiting all his 
powers of execution: and that the Congregation have not 
assembled to be entertained with his feats. ‘The excellence 
of an Organist consists in his making the instrument an ac- 
companiment rather than principal; none but a master can 
do this. An ordinary performer may play surprising tricks, 
and show great dexterity in running through different pas- 
sages, which he has subdued by dint of labor and severe 
practice. But he must have taste and judgment, who can 
call forth the powers of the instrument, and apply them 
with propriety and effect to the seriousness of the oc- 
casion.” 

Seconoty. “The voluntary previous to reading the 
lessons, was probably designed to fill up a solemn pause in 
the service ; during which the Clergyman takes a few 
minutes respite in a duty too long, perhaps, to be continued 
without fatigue, unless some intermission were allowed; 
then the Organ has its part alone, and the Organist an op- 
vortunity of showing his power over the instrument. This, 
erect | should be done with great discretion and dig- 
nity, avoiding the appearance of every thing light and 
trivial, but rather endeavoring to compose the minds of 
the audience, and strengthening the tendency of the heart 
to those devout exercises, in which, it shall be presumed, 
the Congregation are now engaged. All sudden jerks, 
strong contrasts of piano and forte, > execution, and ex- 
pressions of tumult should be avoided. 

The voluntary should proceed with great chasteness and 
decorum, the Organist keeping in mind, that his hearers are 
now in the midst of divine service. The full Organ should 
seldom be used on this occasion, nor should the voluntary 
last more than five minutes of time. Some relaxation, how- 
ever, of this rule may be allowed, on festivals and grand 
occasions.” 

Tuirgpty “The chants forma pleasing and very anima- 
ting part of the service ; but it should be considered that 
they are not songs or tunes, but a species of recifative, 
which is no more than speaking musically. Therefore as 
melody or song is out of the question, it is necessary the 
harmony should be complete, otherwise chanting, with al) 
the voices in unigon is too light and thin for the solemnity 
of the occasion. There should be at least half a dozen voices 
in the Organ gallery to fill the harmony with the base and 
treble parts, and give dignity to the performance. 

Fourtuiy. “The prelude which the Organ plays im- 
mediately after the psalm is given out, was intended to ad- 
vertise the Congregation of the psalm tune which is going 
to be sung ; but some famous Organist, in order to show how 
much he could make of a little, has introduced the custom 
of running so many divisions upon the simple melody of a 
psalm tune, that the original purpose of this prelude is now 
totally defeated, and the tune so disguised by the fantastical 
flourishes of the dexterous performer, that not an individual 
in the congregation can possibly guess the tune intended, 
until the Clerk has sung through the first line of the psalm, 
and it is constantly observed, that the congregation hardly 
ever join in the psalm before the second or third line, for 
want of that information which the Organ should have given. 
The tune should be distinctly given out by the instrument 
with a few chaste and expressive decorations, such as none 
but a master can give.” 

Firtu xy. “ The interludes between the verses of the 
psalm were designed to give the singers a erg cage not 
only to take breath, but also an opportunity for a short 
retrospect of the words they have sung, in which the Or- 
gan ought to assist their reflections. For this purpose, the 
Organist should be previously informed by the Clerk, of the 
verses to be sung, that he may modulate his instrument ac- 
cording to the subject. : 

How very absurd would it be for an Organist to play « 
pathetic interlude in a flat third, with the slender and dis- 
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tant tones of the echo Organ, or the deep and smothered 
sounds of a single diapason stop. And how aeaney 
preposterous would it be to hear words of distress succeed- 
ed by aninterlude selected from the fag end of some thunder- 
ing fugue on a fall organ, and spun out to an immeasurable 
length ? Or, what is still worse, by some trivial melody with 
a rhythm so strongly marked, as to set all the congregation 
to beating time with their feet or their heads 7? Even those 
who may be impressed with the feeling such words should 
occasion, or in the least disposed for melancholy, must be 
shocked at so gross an impropriety.” 

The interludes should not be continued above sixteen 
bars in triple, or twelve bars in common time, and should 
always be adapted to the verse sung; and therein the Or- 

anist has a fine opportunity of shewing his sensibility, and 
Goplaying his taste and skill.” 

Sixruty. “The voluntary after service was never in- 

tended to eradicate every serious idea which the Sermon 





may have inculeated. It should rather be expressive of 


that cheerful satisfaction which a good heart feels under 
the sense of duty performed. ‘In general, the Organ should 
ever preserve its dignity, and upon no account, issue light 


and pointed movements which may draw the attention of 


the congregation and induce them to carry home, not the 
serious sentiments which the service impresses, but some 
pretty air which the Organist has been so good as to enter- 
tain them with.—It is as offensive to hear tilts and jigs from a 
Church Organ, as it would be to see a cee matron 
frisking through the public streets with all the fantastic 
airs of a columbine. * 2" 








POETRY. 








(From the Pearl and Galaxy.) 
MUSIC, 


BY REV. J. H. 


I. 
In the beginning, God sent forth His word, 
And vast creation to its centre rose ; 
Suns rolled resplendent to their stations—stirred 
To life and motion as from death’s repose : 
And in the floods of glory oe! disclose, 
Came countless worlds to bask ;—whilst from on high 
Burst hallelujahs from the harps of those 
Who wake in Heaven undying melody ; 
Suns, stars and worlds newborn shouting a glad reply. 


If. 


And guided thither by the Almighty hand, 
Earth found her place amid that mighty throng ; 
She paused a moment on her airy stand, 
Then rushed in gladness on her course along, 
And joined her voice to that triumphant song 
Which never since has pause or failure known, 
And though in angel’s hearing deep and strong, 
Man’s grosser sense perceiveth not its tone ;— 
Tis music of the mind, it can be felt alone. 


III. 


Such was thy birth, sweet music, and albeit 

By man unheard, thy noble notes remain, 

Yet with faint echoes of thy breathings sweet, 

He thrills delighted if his soul retain 

One chord to vibrate with thy witching strain ;— 

For earth is full of thy inferior tones,— 

All nature's voice is music, and a fane 

Is built for thee where’er a billow moans, 
Where’er a plain extends or mountain rears its cones. 

IV. 


’Tis morn.—O’er earth with dewy spangles bright 
Comes beauty’s voiceless music to the eye : 
Nor is the ear less ravished than the sight ; 
For, from a thousand founts of melody 
Deep gushing tones arise—and faint—and die— 
Whilst others spring to occupy their place 
In soft and sweet succession, like the sky 
Changing its hues at sunset, or the race 
Of fires which dance in Heaven, and veil with light its face. 
V. 


’Tis Summer noon ;—but in the forest glades 
Sleeps twilight in the coolness round her cast, 
And music floats above her, as the heads 
Of pine and poplar bend beneath the blast, 
And the oak waves his many branches vast 
In cadence to the measure —Who could bring 
Attention to that anthem rolling past, 
Nor own how stirring are the tones which spring 
When meet the forest’s boughs, and the free breezes wing? 
VI. 


Eve sits in Summer glory on the earth. 
The wind is still, but fitful whisperings play 
Along the waving aia» -madier of mirth 
By distance softened, faintly float away 
From fields where rustics hold their holiday, 
And, mingling with near hum of insect wing, 
The feathered songster’s evening roundelay, 
The bubbling stream, and faint bell’s solemn swing, 
Form an harmonious song—soft, sweet, and ravishing. 
Vil. 


Music upon the mountains —Hark ! the dash 
Where foaming cataracts sublimely speak 


CLINCH. 


In deep, though rich accordance with the crash 

Of thunder’s echoes, tossed from peak to peak, 

Broken and Jost in distance; until weak 

And faint its last low murmur meets the ear, 

And mingles with the crackling, rending creak 

Of some tall tree by lightning blasted near, 
Waking a glorious song to nature’s lover dear. 


VIL 


And the dark fissures of the mountains own 
A voice of music, when their echoes swell 
In deep responses to the willing tone 
Poured by the tempest through the dreary dell ; 
And cliff, and chasm, and pass, and rocky cell, 
Roused by the torrent’s brawling, or the force 
Of loosened rock or avalanche, may tell 
That nature’s wildest haunts have been the source 
Of music grand, though stern and eloquent, but hoarse. 


IX. 


And is the desert voiceless 7—Hath indeed 
The sand no tones to bid the spirit leap 1— 
List to the footfall of the Arab’s steed— 
The chirp of locust—and, from ruined heap 
Where cities in their desolation sleep, 
The jackall’s cry—the lone bat’s whizzing flight— 
The tiger’s growl —the lion’s muttering deep— 
And the loud rushing of untimely night, 
When ‘neath the dark simoom the sandy columns fight. 


X. 


Music upon the waters ! still and pale 

Sleep earth and sea :—the full orbed moon on high, 
Showering her silver shafts o’er hill and vale, 
Walks like a queen along the cloudless sky.— 
Far off upon the waveless ocean lie 
Ships dimly seen, and light skiff’s flapping sail, 
Then faintly sounds the sailor’s cheering cry— 
The boatman’s dripping oar—the pilot’s hail— 

And far along the sand the ripple’s whispered tale. 


XI. 


Music upon the ocean !—Hath he not 
A voice to thrill—to quell—to elevate 
The spirit, and to wake deep springs of thought ? 
Let them reply who o’er the desolate 
And wide expanse—the very sport of fate 
Have urged a trackless journey, and have felt 
The heavings of his billows—and the weight 
Of his awakened anger—and have knelt 
When breakers clasped their barque in one unbroken belt. 


XII. 


Yes! Ocean sends to Heaven a ceaseless hymn, 
Gentle at times as childhood’s whispered word, 
And soft and gushing as when evening dim 
Awakes the warbling of her own sweet bird :— 
But when by storms and Wintery tempests stirred, 
He shakes with rage, and tosses in his pride 
His foamy mane, like steed to madness spurred ; 
The rush and tumult of his billows wide 

Lift up a song as deep, as mighty as his tide. 


XITl, 


There is not in all nature’s ample bound 

A spot without its voice—nor voice nor tone 
Without its music—nor that music’s sound, 
Even in its simplest breathings faintly thrown, 
Which, to a heart less callous than the stone, 
Speaks not in sweetness, deeply, thrillingly, 
Waking fresh founts of feeling.—Hast thou known, 
Reader, of this wild lay, its witchery 7— 

Then is a treasure thine which gold can never buy. 
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Our correspondents will please to accept our sincere 
acknowledgments for their sundry favors, which we hope 
may be continued. Several contributions are on hand, 
which will receive our attention, as soon as may be. 

We receive daily additions to our subscription list; and 
are happy to see that the harp is not hung upon the wil- 
lows because of “hard times,’”’ and that Music is still the 
companion of yankee swains and lasses. 





We have received two communications on the SKEprtic ; 
one speaking favorably of it, the other against it. We give 
them both a place in the present number. Our readers will 
judge of their respective merits. As to the subject of their 
criticism, we have, as yet, given no opinion, and we should 
be unwilling to venture one, unless we could have an op- 
portunity of seeing a copy of the work. This we have not 
been able to procure ; and, certainly, we have no prejudices 
or partialities in the case. 














On Wednesday, (May 30th,) the choir of the Bowdoin 
Street Church, gave various illustrations of Church Music 
under the direction of Mr. Mason. A highly respectable 
audience attended, and the house was much crowded. It 
was an exhibition of the performance of plain Church 
Psalmody, with occasional remarks, showing the peculiar- 
ities of musical adaptation to variety of sentiment, and 
thus characterizing the different psalms and hymns. Ite 
use will not be doubted. Those who sing psalms and hymns, 
should make it their business to study the language they 
sing, to be acquainted with the character and the style of 
the poetry ; otherwise, how can they sing with understand- 
ing and with expression? How can they feel themselves, 
or cause others to feel ? 

It is not probable that all of such an audience felt the 
force of the remarks made on the occasion. Indeed we 
thought we could point out some who grew listless ; who 
perhaps expected to hear some brilliant and sparkling Ora- 
torio, like the Creation, or David. But it should be con- 
sidered that on this occasion usefulness rather than enter- 
tainment was the purpose of the lecturer; and in this 
view we do not hesitate to say that such exhibitions may be 
made highly beneficial. There was not time to take up 
the whole of the order of performance, as printed in the 
bill, and therefore a selection was made. The singing 
generally exceeded our expectations. There was a re- 
markable exactness in time, also in the attention to light 
and shade ; the noticing of the punctuation was also far 
more agreeable and consistent than we hear it in many places, 
where the music goes by jumps,or as if the singers were scan- 
ning the poetry ; where acomma is often made a full stop, and 
a semicolon quite a “ knock-me-down !” Indeed, although 
we do not question the truth of the statement at the com- 
mencement, viz: that there had been no special prepara- 
tion for the occasion, yet there was plenary evidence that 
the choir had been in the very laudable habit of laboring 
and drilling in order to perfect themselves in this delightful 
art. 

Among the several pieces that were given, we select a 
few, as most sensibly affecting us ; though others may dif- 
fer from us in it. 

Psalm 23d, was an excellent specimen of correct per- 
formance. Every part and portion of the sentiment was 
minutely regarded, and it was sung to very sensible effect. 

Hymn 169. This was a hymn of 4 verses with 6 lines in 
each, usually called C.P.M. It was feared that to sing the 
whole of it would tire ; but it was not so. It was listened 
to with much satisfaction from beginning to end. 

Hyma 271. To this hymn of penitence and prayer, a 
Minor mode was well suited, and was sung with true feel- 
ing. 

The Chant immediately before the Rev. Clergy left the 
church, was sung with a great degree of exactness. We 
could wish that chanting was more in practice ; it certainly, 
to our senses, seems to comport more with the seriousness 
and solemnity of worship, than singing our measured psalm 
and hymn tunes. 

The Lord’s Prayer. This was chanted in ~nison, with 
much solemnity, and the Amen very sensibly affected every 
listening individual. 

Seldom do we witness a public performance of music so 
free from mistakes and errors. Once or twice we thought 
the organ a little in advance as to time ; and in several in- 
stances it was too loud. But we very well know that on 
this point, there is a difference of taste. Some might com- 
plain of its monotony, but to ourselves, it was a very in- 
teresting exhibition. 


—_—_——_ 


ANNIVERSARY CONCERT, 
BY THE CHOIR OF THE BOSTON ACADEMY OF 
MUSIC—WEDNESDAY, MAY 30, 1838. 


The Odeon was not so full on this occasion as sometimes 
we have seen it ; owing, probably, to the great variety of 
meetings in the city, which called the attention of the citi- 
zens. The Choruses were exceedingly well done ; that by 
Pergolesi, ‘“‘ Glory to Godin the highest,” &c. we neve 
heard better. There is something in Italian music that i, 
sure tocharm. The two Choruses “ Glory be to God on 
high,” and “ Let us with a joyful mind,” by Mozart, were 
sung with taste and effect. The Song, “‘ When from the sa- 
cred garden driven,” wanted a different cast of voice. But to 
this geatleman,who has both power and feeling, we say—go 
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on. Industry and application made Demosthenes what he 
was, and so too has it made Braham. 

Recitative and Chorus, “ The host of Midian, §c.” 

It is seldom we hear a Recitative that pleases, this, how- 
ever, was tolerable. 

“< The Infant’s Prayer.” 

We have heard some very pretty things from this lady ; 
but now, saving @ very strong resemblance to an infant 
eoice, there was nothing interesting in this performance. 

Duet—‘ The Butterfly.” 

The first verse was tolerable, but the second was sung 
with a great degree of sweetness and beauty. 

Handel's Hailelujah Chorus closed the performances, in 
all its sublimity, magnificence and grande ur—and was felt 
as it always is, throughout the congregated assembly, 

We could wish something further were done for the im- 
provement of the locus in quo. The tones here, all, ex- 
cepting those coming from a few of the front ranks, proceed 
from a cavern, as itwere. This prevents a brilliancy which 
in other places is distinctly heard. This sort of damper 
may assist to form a mellowness of tone, but it certainly is 
opposed to all liveliness. For this reason we think the 
solo performers were placed too far in the interior, and 
thus sang to disadvantage. The organ, thus boxed up, has 
very little chance to show its power or its excellency. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 








From the Boston Morning Post. 


Mr. Greene :—‘‘ Willing to patronise na- 
tive talent,’ we attended the Concert at 
the Rev. Mr. Barrett’s Church, on Sunday 
evening last, May 27th, and listened to the 
sweet tones of those who were reared on 
this side the Atlantic. We have usually 
attended the Concerts and Oratorios of the 
Musical Institute, and have always been 
happy in giving them our approbation. 
We were now not disappointed. The 
choruses were generally exceedingly well 
done, considering that this church is not 
remarkably good for musical performances, 
and the inconvenience of a portion of the 
choir, being obliged to stand behind the 
organ and out of sight of the leader. 

it was understood by the bill, that Mr. 
{sinbeck was to preside at the organ, but 
we were told that he did not; it was, how- 
ever, played in good taste, and with de- 
cided skill. 

The Grand Chorus, (the Prayer,) was 
exceedingly well given; seldom have we 
heard it better. 

Duet, — ‘‘ Better Land,” —clear and 
sweet, as expected. 

Solo—“ Resignation”— sung with the 
lady’s usual sweetness and good taste— 
was very beautiful. 

Chorus—“ Praise his holy name.” The 
Society has performed it better. There 
was a want of spirit. 

Duet—‘ There’s not a leaf”—a little 
“off” at first, but finally went very well, 
and was pleasing. : 

Solo—“ Faith in God,” from the Skep- 
tic. To this mellow song the lady gave 
all her ‘‘native” powers of sweetness and 
softness, in which she has never failed to 
please. 

Trio— The bird let loose.” The first 
treble was too predominant, and there was 
evident want of previous rehearsal. 

_Solo—By the same lady who gave Re- 
signation. It was sung with excellent 
taste, and highly pleasing. 








Solo and Chorus of Females—‘“‘ In songs 
harmonious,” &c. This beautiful piece 
of alternate chorus and solo, from Joseph, 
we always hear with pleasure; but the 
singers did not seem to be so much at home 
as usual, 

Duet— Ave Sanctissima.” It is said 
that Old Hundred and Handel’s Grand 
Hallelujah Chorus will never wear out. It 
cannot be said so of this tender and mourn- 
ful song. ‘Too frequent a repetition of the 
dolce and con dolore causes satiety, and the 
music has not its expected effect. It would 


be well to let this Duet rest upon the shelf 


awhile. 

Grand Chorus, Finale —‘‘ God of all 
power.” All the fault we can find with 
this excellent chorus is, that there is not 
enough of it. It always goes well. 

On looking over the bill we find that 
we have unintentionally omitted some parts 
of it. But the most prominent, we think, 
are noticed. There were some small por- 
tions of Bass Solo, given by very fine 
voices. Of these we would say, as in the 
play, “‘ words, words, words ;” give us the 
words. We mean the enunciation of them, 
clear and distinct, as ever was given by 
Cooper upon the stage, or Webster in the 
forum. Music is not made to cover articu- 
lation and drown the sense. Would you 
know how you sing? ‘Then let us know 
what you sing, that we may be able to 
judge. This hint, however, we mean not 
for male singers only; but let the sweet 
and angelic-toned Sopranos also take notice 
of it. Neither is it more applicable to any 
one particular society of singers than 
another. 

T. Comer was the conductor; and in 
that capacity he is generally pretty sure to 
warrant an acceptable performance. This 
concert was of this description, and we 
have reason to believe that the very re- 
spectable audience that attended were much 
gratified. ae 





A Border Anecdote. In one of our west- 
ern villages, where the people have no 
instrumental music, and are obliged to put 
up with “ Deacon preaching,” a Tennessee 
fiddler happened along, took lodgings over 
Sunday (for fiddlers always keep the Sab- 
bath) with the Deacon, in whose house 
the meeting was to be, and upon solicita- 
tion, readily assented to lend the aid of his 
fiddle to the choir. The Deacon read the 
hymn, and the tune of Old Hundred was 
pitched.upon. But the choir had scarcely 
finished a line before it was interrupted by 
the ery of the fiddler—“I can’t play that. 
They no dance Hornpipes in Tennessee.” 
‘* What can you play ?” asked the Deacon, 
with a solemn tone, which betokened his 
sense of the delicate situation in which he 
had placed his little band. This question 
aroused the grit of Cuffee somewhat, and, 
with a pompous air, he replied—‘‘I plays 
Zip Coon, Jim Brown, Yankee Doodle, 
and all such kinds of sacred music as fust 
gemmen in Tennessee dance; but such 
Hornpipes as that they vote out of society 


| ong ago.” —Chicago Democrat. 








There was recently discovered in the 
Vatican library at Rome, a manuscript of 
songs written and composed by Abelard, 
of the twelfth century, with the original 
musical notation. The Abbe Baini is en- 
gaged in rendering them into the modern 
notes. ass 

A new Method of Playing the Violin.— 
A Monsieur Isoard has constructed a violin 
to be played by a pair of bellows. ‘The 
performer holds the instrument after the 
manner of the violoncello; his feet work 
the bellows, and his right hand directs the 
stream of air to the string requiring it.— 


Musical World. 





DR. BURNEY’S OBSERVATIONS ON 
HAYDN. 

‘It has been well observed, by Haydn's 
excellent biographer, M. le Breton, that 
the public, every where by whom his 
works were so enthusiastically admired, 
took more care of his fame, than of his 
fortune. He, however, himself, always 
modest, upright, and prudent, supposed it 
possible that he might survive his talents ; 
and wished by rigid economy and self- 
denial, to accumulate something for old 
age, when he might no longer be able to 
entertain the public with his productions. 
This humble and most rational wish he 
was unable, in his own country, from the 
smallness of remuneration, to accomplish.”’ 

“] began an intimate intercourse with 
him immediately on his arrival in Eng- 
land; and was as much pleased with his 
mild, unassuming, yet cheerful conversa- 
tion and countenance, as with his stu- 
pendous musical merit. And I procured 
him more subscribers to that sublime ef- 
fort of genius,—the Creation, than all his 
other friends, whether at home or abroad, 
put together.” 

The New York Sunday News calls Mr. 
Forrest “the big fiddle of the American 
stage ;” without being able to understand 
what the News intends to convey by the 
expression, we pronounce it a bass-viol for 
using language so incomprehensible.— Post. 





FLUTE CONCERT. 


The Amateur Flute Club, of Charles- 
town, gave their second exhibition, at 
Union Hall, on Wednesday evening, (May 
23d) to a selected company of ladies and 
gentlemen, who were present by invitation. 
This association, under the direction of 
Mr. Edward Riddle, of Boston, has been 
in operation but a few months, and is be- 
lieved to be the only one, devoted to the 
same object, in the country. ‘The music 
performed on the above evening, selected 
chiefly from the Operas of La Bayadere 
and Somnambula, was arranged expressly 
for the Club, by Knaebel, and gave un- 
common satisfaction to a numerous audi- 
ence.—Post. X. 





“Tt is impossible, says a writer, to as- 
certain precisely at what point saying ter- 
minates, and singing commences. Sing- 
ing indeed is only a melodious saying, and 


saying an irregular singing.” 
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ss WHEN I LEAVE THER. 
COMPOSED FOR THE BOSTON MUSICAL GAZETTE. 
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When I leave thee, Oh! ask not the world What that heart, which a-dores thee, to others may be, 
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My life is a river which glasses a ray Though the waves may run high when the night wind awakes, 
That hath deign’d to descend from above ; And hurry the stream to its fall, 
Whatever the banks that o’ershadow its way, Though broken and wild be the billows it makes, 


It mirrors the light of thy love. Thine image still trembles on all ! 
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Allegretto. : 
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and glee, Sweet harmony is quel for sorrow, For grief there is time tomorrow, Today Tet us merry merry be. 
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Wake i ie song, and glee, Sweet hacmaey i is good for sorrow, For grief there is time tomorrow, Today let us merry merry be. 
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pass the day. 
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Drive care a - - way, For, listen, how the woods are ringing, With birds thatso merri-ly are singing, Then merrily, then merrily we'll 










ve care a - - way, For, listen, how the woods are ringing, With birds that so merri-ly are singing, Then then merrily we'll pass the day. 





merrily, 








RBLUIANOE. IL. M. 
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from morn till eve, For with - out Thee I can - not 
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from morn'till eve, For with - out Thee I can - not 
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A - - bide with me, when night is igh, . i - out Thee can - not die. 


eo 


me, when night is igh, i - out Thee can - not die. 
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Boston Academy of Music. 
TEACHERS’ CLASS FOR 1838. 


A course of instruction to Teachers of Vocal Music will 
commence on Wednesday, August 15th, at 10 o’clock, A. 
M. and will be continued daily, as follows, viz: 

1 Lectures on the elementary principles of music, in 
which the method of teaching, according to the ‘“ Manual 
of Instruction,” together with such improvements as later 
experience and observation have suggested, will be fully 
explained, and practically illustrated. 

2. Exercises in singing, designed to improve the taste, 
and to promote a correct manner of performance in sacred 
and secular music ; including Psalmody, Chanting and Cho- 
ruses, in the Sacred, and Glees, or other Concerted pieces, 
in the Secular department. 

3. Lectures on the rudiments of Harmony and Thorough 
Base, designed to aid those who desire to become acquaint- 
ed with the elements of musical science. 

4. Meetings of the class forthe discussion of musica] 
subjects, and for bringing together the result of their expe- 
rience, that thereby uniformity and improvement in the 
mode of teaching and in the manner of performing music 
may be promoted, and the standard and qualifications of 
teachers and conductors elevated. 

The whole course will be adapted to the wants of Teach- 
ers of Singing Schools, consisting of either adult or juvenile 





!'on Thorough Base—Five dollars for Gentlemen, and Two 
dollars and fifty cents for Ladies. 

Admittance to Lectures on Thorough Base, Two dollars 
and fifty cents for Gentlemen, and One dollar and twenty 
five cents for Ladies. 

Members of previous classes are invited to attend all, ex- 
cept the Lectures on Thorough Base, with the privilege 
also of introducing a Lady, without charge. 

Ladies and Gentlemen who intend to join this class are 
particularly desired to be present at the drst meeting—the 
first lessons being essential to a clear understanding of the 
system. The duration of the course cannot be exactly de- 
termined—but will not extend beyond two weeks 

Tickets of admission to be obtained at the Bookstore of 
Messrs. Perkins & Marvin, No. 114 Washington street. 

GEO. WM. GORDON, Secretary Bos. Acad. of Music. 





Ixstructors will be glad to learn that Mr. Mason is 
preparing a set of MUSICAL EXERCISES, conformable 
to the Manual of Instruction of the Boston Academy, to be 





Pus.isuep every other Wednesday, by OTIS,BROAD- 
ERS & CO., 120, Washington Street, Boston, at three 
| dollars per annum. All communications must be post 
, paid, and addressed to Bartuotomew Brown, Esq., 
| the Editor, to the care of the Publishers. 


AGENTS. 


| Wm. Burns, 262 Broadway, New York. — Wirtz & Tatem. 
| Philadelphia. — N. Hickman, Baltimore. — K. Farnham, 
| Washington. —R. Bedney. Salem.—C. Harris, Worcesier.— 
| J. Butfom, Lowell —W.S. Bartlett, Plymouth.—C. Whipple, 
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The work is now in the course of publication, and will be | 
done in a few weeks. Specimen sheets may be seen at | 
the Bookstore of G. W. PALMER, & CO., 131 Washing- | 
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classes; or for such teachers of Common Schools, male or 
emale, as are desirons of introducing music as a regular 
branch of instruction. 

Terms as follows—-Admittance to all except the Lectures 
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